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FEATURES OF THE STUDY 



> — ' ^INTRODUCTION 



During the 1978-79' academic year, a major study of disciplinip in 
Tennfess^ee s^chools was conducted. In that large scale studyT nearly four 
thVusand teac|iers , adiijinistrators , and other,* school personnel responded 



to a survey instrumer^ which pirovided extensive information about the 
currfent status of school discipline across the state. The^results of 

that investigation have been published in a monograf>hl/ a professional 

<^ ^ 3' 

journal^,^. andy a Tenrressee<Education Asspciation pamphlet^. The study 

Jias also received statewide coverage via newspaper aHicles, radio broad- 
casts , and ^^resporttlence with school district leaders. ' 

As d|ta provided by^he educator seimpl.e were being analyzed, however, 
it became apparent, that the potential impact of the study could be substan- 
V tia]ly increased by examiriing^^the problem from several additional vantage 

V points*;- The perspectives of parents and students would be especially ^alu-; * 

afrle- in building a conj^rehensive portrayal of school discipline in Tenrrersi^ee. 
As the annual Gallup Polls of the public's attitudes toward the public 
schools have consistently shown, discipline is peVceived as the Teadifig 
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. :. Dale Doak, Janet R. Handler. A Study of School 
Discipline in Tennessee . Monograph of the College of Education, The 
Universjity of Tennessee, May. 1979. 

2Janet Handler, "Improving School Discipline: >low Supervisors Can Help." 
TASCO Jduchal , 6(1): Winter, 1980, p. 25-29. 
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view of the progress made in the 1978-79 study, a parallel investigation 
designed to examine tHe parent and student views appeared to be an important 
fdllow-up project. A, descriptive approach:was utilized to conduct both 
studies. Information pertaining to the research objectives was obtained by 
means of questionnaires developed for each study. The questionnaire used in 
the Follow-Up Study was a parallel version of the comprehensive' insiirument 
utilized in .the 1978-79 study, with appropriate modification for the client 
gr*oups involved. / ^ ^ * . * 

■ ' ,' ' OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The'original and follow-up studies were designed to determine educator. 
Student, and parent perspectives regarding school discipline in Tennessee. 
In particular, the research focused on: the exteht and nature of discipline 
problems in Tennessee schools; the conditions .or influences associated 1)y ^ 
sc\^^ personnel, students,\anfl parent* with these .problems ; and the current 
ami recommended apiJroachei^folx with persistent discipline Concerns. 

Specific objectivesMvhich V""*^^^ research activities were to: 

1^ Identify tha extent ancP^ature of discipl ine problems in "Tennessee 
scho^s. 

2. Determine which discipl in^problems^are considered to be most 
significant. 

3. Identify key conditions or influences related to school discipfine 
problems. 

•4. Determine the views of educato^, studenfs, and parents regarding 
* approaches to solvi;|ig di sci pi in^ problems,. 



SUBJECTS ' 

The sampling plan for the original study was (resigned to obtain. represent- 
ative respondent groups from all pertinent subpopulations. The State Department 
of Education maintains an index system jwhich was utilized to categorize 

schools as rural, town, small city, or large city. Schools are also identi- 
fied by socio-economic classification as low, medium or high. The nine 
classifications of schools used are: rural-low; rural-high; town-low; 
town-high; small city-high; small city-low; Iffrge city- low; large city- 
medium; and large city-high. The schools in each of these nine groups 
were identified as elementary, "junior high/middle, .or high schools. This 
process provided twenty-seven subpopulations from which to select an appro- 
priate sample. ' ^ . , 

A stratified random sampling procedure was used to select the sample 
which included /ten percent of the schools and ten pisrcent of the teachers in 
I all subpopulations. The sample was drawn to insure that ten percent of the 
teachers from the .four major cities in the state would be included. 

The sample drawn included 5,087 teachers, principals, and other school 
personnel (e. g. guidance counselors). A total of 3,783 questionnaires was 
^ returned. This represented a 74.3 percent return rate, with responses re-' 
ceived'from 3,354 teachers, 139 principals, and 290 other educators (e,g. 
guidance -counselors, supervisors or specjal teachers). 

The sampling plan for the follow-up study was designed to include com- 
parable numbe/s of students and parents representing three different types 
of school districts: rural, small city, and large city. Although geographic/ 
socioeconomic characteristics had not been associated in the large scale 
1978-79 study with important response variations, a broad spectrum or parti- 
" cipatlon was sought for the student and parent follow-up. Three Tennessee 
'school districts^ one of each type, were selected for the research and theiK 
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super irrtendents contacted ttf secure permission. Each superintendent identified 
at least one elementary schoo'l , middle or junior high, or high school which he 
judged to be typical of schools in that district. Principals were then contacted 

to make arrangements ^ for conducting the study 

The projected sample was designed to include two cljisses of students 

at each grade level (5-12) in each' district or approximately 400 students 
per district (estimating 25 studentsper class).' The parent sample was 
balanced across grade levels and^schools to yield approximately 400 potential ^ 
respondents per district^ In the large city district i^ilized for the study, 
unforeseen circumstances led to ^n imbalance in student representation by 
grade level, wit\i njore students in grades 7-9 than 10-12^ However, thfs dis- ' 
trict's overall figure of .approximately 500 student respondents and the elemen- 
tary (grades 5-6) total of approximately 100 students were comparable to the 
other two districts. • 



The composition of the respondent group closely approximated the'intended 

figures. There were 1288 student respondents with 399, 396, and 4913 from the 

_rural, small city, and large city districts respecti vely- It is important to 

note that the'sample was not Resigned to accurately portray any particular 

district, but rather to provide a relatively large group of scientifically 

selected subjects cutting across all designated grade levels and all three 

broad categories^ of school systems.. 

■ \ ; 
The return rate b^ parents was approximately ten percent of tho^ sampled. 

This figure included a considerably higher representation of small city than 

large city parents. "Nearly one third of the respondents had children ^ 

the rural schpol district, with just over half of the respondents representing 

the small city district and slightly less than one-f if tij, from the targe city 

system. The low rate of return by parents sampled has been taken into account 

• i " / 

in reporting findings and drawing conclusions concerning that group. 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS €F STUDENT, 

EDUCATOR, AND PARENT RESULTS • ^ 

The parallel designs of the original Study of School . Discipl ine in • 
Tennessee, which polled teachers, administrators, and other educators , and 
the Discipline Follow-Up Study of student and teacher perceptions has mad^ 
possible the comparative analysis of results. In this' section* findings 
from the two studies ar^ juxtaposed to indicate similarities and differences* 
iVi the perceptions of these groups. . , ^ ' ^ 

Maj||MDl^ci^ Problem^ ^ . * i 

Participants in the original follow-up studies reacted to the same' 
sixteen. items in the first portioit^^of thex^^ch inst^ument. These items . 
presente<J a range af disciplinerproblems comrrlonly reported in t>he educational, 
literature. Factors considered in developing tfie in^trujnent are given detailed 
explanation in. the original stydy monograph andlthe ^fol low-up .^^tudy report. 
Some* changes in wording weHllilade to simplify the survey instrument for students 
and paren1?s; the tables in this section have bfeen developed using the modified 



wording. -^v 

As noted in the footnotes to each table, there was also jome modification 
in the directions for responding, wflen the folldCz-^^p study was designed. "Based 
on feedback from the pil5^study, students were orv\y asked to .identify foiJr 
important discipline problems and place these in rank order i/wjaefeas teachers 
had been asked to ident/f'fy and. rank six problems. The analysis^procedure 
was also altered somev^hat for the^follow-up study, resulting in less merging 
of results. Responses concerning most ''important problem, *next nibst important, 
and so on wei?e analyzed separat^y in'the student/parent research. 

As shown in Table 1, students;, parertts, and teachers were not in close 
agreement regardiM the I'^ading school . discipline problems. Jiieproblem 
students felt was^most important, swearing or using^oul language^ was also 
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TABLE 1 ' - 

/ ■■• 

Discipline Problems Identified as Highly Important 
j by Students A Educators, ar\d Parents . 



/ 



Problem 

Swearing or using' foul language 
Stealing 

Not paying attention ' 

Showing little or no interest in 
school v/ork 

Missing schooi\ithout permission 

'Talking out of turn 

Misbehaving as a result of other 
^ drug use» • 

, Being late for school or class 

' -Chea'ling 

Fighting 

Damaging property 
Abij^ing other students 
, Not .stayjng in seat; overactivfe ' 
^ ^Abusing te)achers 

Misbefiav.in^ 4s a result of drinking 
Leaving class without permission 



Rank Among 
Students* 



1 

3 

\k 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 



Rank Among 
Teacfters^ and other 
Educators ** 



Rank Among 
Piwaents, *■ 



hi 



2 
13 
14 
15 
16 



■T 



^ 



11 
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12 ' 
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1 
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4 
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9 






2 
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. IS 




. 7 


8 . 




1^ 






10 




/ ■ 


8 






. 6 




' 14 


. 3 
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9 
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16- 






14 




15 




r 
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* student rarmings basfiirf^on the frequency with whiclij^ach problem was c 
identif-jetf as most important , 

** Teache»/ rankings based on frequency with which the item was named * 
among the top six discipline problems- identified* - 

** Low parent response' rate (about lO percent) should be noted ii> 
interpreting these results • ^ 
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a top concern^f parents but only ranked eleventh among educator respondents 
The Ifftter group (primarily teachlers) frequently named talking out of turn 
as a hiighly important problem. In this case, students and parents only ^ 
^ave it\nough emphasis to rank sixth. Similarly, while overactiye^J)ehavior 
placed third among teacliers, it was thirteenth among students and ninth in 
the parent sample. Other problems felt to be considerably more importaiff 
by ^eKjcators than by students or parents were damaging property and abusinp 
students. ^ 

Only tv/o of the top rated discipline pro.blems received similar degrees 
Of emphasis in ea*ch of the three respondent groups. These were the closely 
-related problems of not paying attention to lessons and showing little or 
'no interest in schoolwork generally. - ^ a. 

Problems which st,udent3^ feTt to be quite^ a bit more important than ^ 
tjeachers,- parents, or both grcojps were: stealing; missing school without / 

^permission; misbehaving as a result of drug use; and thetop ranked problem 
mentioned above, swearing ar using foul language. .Parents also felt that 
Stealing, swearing, and misbehavior related to drug use merited greater, 
emphasis than teachers gave these problems. In addition, parents selected 
abusing, teachep. as the most important disciplir\e problem considerably more 
often than members of the other respondent groups. 

Factors Infl^jencing School- Discipl ine Problems 

^ Respondents in both the original and follow^ studies were asked *o 
ievTaiBet of 4tems representing factors related to school discipline. 
These fagfors; identified from^the professional' literature as key conditibns 
or influences which may affect discipline, were presented in four catjBpies 
classroom; school; curricular/instructional , and out-of-school . 'The instru- 



rev 



ment develpped for tihe educator sample included thi'r^t^five specific factors 
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approximately nine per category. Respondents were asked to choose at most 

thV'ee items whjich they felt contribyt;e to the greatest ^extent to, each of 

the three major discipline problems cttecked in the first portion of the 

questionnaire. . • ^ 

This portion of-th^ survey was simplified to some' extent -f^r the student" 

and parent study. Students in grades 8-12 and all parent respondents were 

' asked to place the four major/ types of factors in rank order accordihg to 

) / ♦ / 

importance, Theny/directions requested that they check at most three specific 

factors in each catelgory which seemed most closely related to the major 
discipline problems in their schools. Respondents in grades 5-7 were pro- 
vided an even simpler format tn which they, too, ranked the four major cate- 
gories but were^^r'asked to select specific item's from^he examples providecT. 

Table"2 presents a comparative look at'^the views of stucjents, teachers 
and other educators, and parents regarding influences on school discipline 
problems. Pf[^ three respondent groups emphasized out-of-school factors as 
> most closely related to important, cUscip^ne problems. Classroom factors 
were the second most frequent cho/ice by educators and parents, with school 

! ■ ' <■ 1 

factors empljasized'more often by student respondents. Curricular/lnstructional 

\ ' ^ / 

^factors^^ ranked* fourth among students and teacher^ and third among parents, 

generd.lly^ reflecting the lower priority attached to the^e influences by 

members of each respondent group. ^ 

j When students ,^ teachers and pther eciucatprs, and parents identifiecrthe 

specifi/c facdprs^erceived to ^lave the greatest influence on school disci- 

p.line problem!, responses showed marked discrepancies. Although all three 

groups rated ou^'-of-school factors as most closely related, they emphasized 

different items within that category. Teachers and other educ/ators gave 

overwhelming priority to improper trjiining l^tyliome. Thjs was the preferred 

^^response for nearly all major discipl ine ^r^flfr^ cited. Parents also chose 

1 n 



TABLE 2 



Factors Identified as Clos-ely Related to Major Discipline 
Problems by Students, Educators, and Parents 



Factor 



Rank Among 
Students * 



Rank Among 
Teachers and 
other Educators** 



Rank Among 
Parents *** 



Out-of-scb«ol 



Pressures from peers 
Parent pressure to get better grades 
Effects of TV, movies, ate. ^ 
Parents not involved enough in school 
Poor diet, lack or rest, etc. 
Improper^ training at home ^ 
Physical or mental problems 
Conflicting jobs or activities 
Effects of Stereotypes Sl^ 

School 



Labeling students as "troublemakers' 
Students not involved in setting 

discipline standards 
Unfair enforcement of ryles 
No clear goals , j 
Poor parent-school .relations 
Poor mora-le / 
Expected behavior n(^t clear 
Inconsistent policies 



Classroom 

Student caiv't express feelings 
Lack of encourageraerit 
Poor humam relations 
Overcrowding . 
St*u3ents kept still .too 
Too few materi^s 
Behavior limits^ot^et 
Vei^bal abuse' by teacrlers 



long 



J 




1 

3 - 
4 
5 
6 

^ 

i3 



1 
2 
3 
4 



8 



6 
8 

3 
1 
1 
4 
9 
5 



5 
6 

8 
7 

4- 

2 
3 

1 



4. 



3 ; 
6 • 

4 ^ 
1 

5 
7 
2 
8 



4 
7 
3 
2 
5 
1 
6 
8 
9 



4 

7 

8 
Z 
1 
5 
6 
3 



6 
1 
4 
3 
8 
5 
2 
7 
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TABLE 2 Continued 



Factor 



Rank Among ^ 
Students *' 



\pank Among 
Teachers and 
other Educators** 



Rank Among 
Parents ^i*^ 



Curricul ar/ Instructional 

f 

Student needs and interests not 
considered 

'Expectations too high'^-Jxjw^ 

Students with sp^ial needs not 
placed in pnoper classes 

Gdals and objectives not set 

Poor techniques to motivate students 

Poor planning ^ 

No system for keeping/ track of 

>S jc 

Weak evalua^flon process 



^ student progress yarto behavior 
Teacher not pfopemy assigned 



1 


2 


2 y'' 


4 


3 . ( 


1 ' 


4'r - 








5 


3 


6 

f 


7 


7 




8 


9 U 


9 


8 





■'7 



6 

9 



Student <ankings based on frequency witlH which eacjfj factor was checked as most; 
closely related to school disci olin^ problems . *i 

Teacher rankings based'l)n frequency 'wit4i which^e^h factor was cited in relatiion. 
to top discipline problems named; frequencies of teacher response^ fpr most 
factors other^han those in ^ut-t)f-school categoV-y were general Ty very low. 

Low parent, response rate (about 10 j^ercent) ^shouVd be noted in interpreting 
these results. ^ * . 
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this factor most fr^qiiently. To students, however, pressure from peers was 
the most important consideration, with parental pressure for better grades 
ranking second (but eighth among teachers). Students also put greater empha- 
s^s than other respondents on the effects of stereotypes. All three groups 
agreed that television and movies were important influences, and that parents 
not being involved in school activities waSv^also cTosely related to discipline 
problems. - 

-^n the school -related category, responses of teachers and students went 
even- more divergent. The top four choices 6f students (labeling, lack of 
student involvement insetting standards, unfair enforcement of rules, aajl 
no clear goals) were^nly ranked between fifth and eighth by teachers and 
other educators.. The educator sample 'placed most emphasis' on: inconsistent 
policies; poor morale; unclear behavioral expectations; and poj^r parent-school ' 
relations. Parent responses were mixed as to their agreement with teachers 
or students. 

There was generally closer agreement in the remaining two categories of 
classroom and curricular/instructional fetors , as seen in Table 2. Students 
felt that inability to express their feet^ngs in the classroom and l^ack of 
encouragement were most directly related to discipline probl^ems. .Among teacher? 
and other educators, inability to express 'feelings ranked third, but lack of 
encouragement ranked only sixth. The classroom factor selected most often 
by teachers was overcrowding, one of very few items in categories other than 
"out-of-schoQl" which received more than a limited number of responses. 

Agreement on the curricylar/instructional factors which affect school 
discipline was fairly close in all groups. Failure to consider needs and 
interes'ts ranked, first among students. Students with special needs not placed/ 
in proper classes was the most frequent choice of educators. Parents most 
often selected poor motivational techniques as a key concern. Each of these 
items ranked at least fifth in all three respondent groups. 

13 - ■ :■' . 
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Current and Recommended Disciplinary Actions ' ' . ' 

In the Discipline Follow-Up Study, students and parents were asked to 
select from a list of twenty-one disciplinary actions those which were 
currently 'used most often to deal with important problems and those which 
should be used most often. The original study of educators* views had not 
requested that they distinguish between what is currently done and what 
they judge to be, the most appropriate strategies. 

Parent and s'tudent responses showed considerable consistency in 
identifying the most common disciplinary actions in, their schools. As^shown 
in Table 3, with one exception the top eight items ^imong students and parents « 
were the same. The three actions perceived by parents and students as being 
•used most often were: sending student to the principal's office; corporal 
punishment; and correcting the student publicly. 

There v;as also quite strong student and parent agreement in identifying 
the actions which should be used most often. The top four items in these two 
respondent groups were: student is corrected privately; teacher signals 
awareness of problem; meeting with parents is held; meeting with student Is 
held to plan fpr better behavior ^^^^achers-^ other educators agreed on the 
high importance of three of those itemSj-iTith signaling awareness of the 
problem ranking eleventh in thif group. 

Agreement between students and teachers on the actions which should be 
used to deal with discipline problems was also very close. With one excep- 

tion (the item on teacher "awareness noted above), the top seven items in / 

/ 

each group were the same (refer to Table 4). Among the moderately to seldom/ 
emphasized items, there was^ somewhat greater disparity. Students tended to 
rate the actions they reported as currently in use (e.g. sending to office, 
assigning extra work) more favorably than teachers. On the other hand, teachers 
and other educators viewed particular actions (e.g. withholding privileges; 
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TABLE a- 



/ Student and Parent V/iews Re^V-difig Current 
/ Disciplinary Actions Used Most Often * 



Actiony* 




Student is sent to principal's office 
Corporal punishment or paddling is used 
Student^ is corrected publicly 

Studerit is suspende^^r expelled from school * 
^Teaqher signals^^Sifcajren^ of problem 

Sti^ent's'seat isl^anged 

Whble class' or group is punished 
/Extra work is assigned T ^ 

Detention is assigned 

Privileges are taken away f»rom student 
^tudent is corrected privately 

Student is removed from class activity 

Meeting wltti student is held to plan for better 
behavior ^ ' • 

Meeting with parent is held ' ^ 

Other teachers are talked to about the problem 

Student is placed in another class. * 

Administration is asked about the problem 

- Class Is asked to help solve problem ^ 

■n 

Plan for rewarding good behavior is set up 

Counselor or psychologist is talked to about 
the problem 

Student is referred to a socia^l, lesal, or other 
agency 



Rank Among 


^Rank Among 


StiAients ^ 


Parents 


1 




C 


^ f 


3 • 


1 


4 


7 


5 


< 4 


6 


6 ^ 


,7 ) . - 


9 




5 


9 


■ 11 


10 - 


13 


11 


a 


12 


_ 10 


13 ' 

• 


* 12. 




.16 


15 


15 


16 


21 


17 


20 


18 


14. 


19 


18 


20 


19 






21 


17 " . 



* Teachers and other educators were not asked this question-In the original 
study. . ,- , 
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TAPLE 4 



Disciplinary Actipns Most Often Recoiranended 
by Students, Educators, and Parent^ 



Action 



I 'Rank Among 
1 Students 



Rank Among 
Teachers and 
other Educators 



Rank Among 
Rarents 



/ 



Student is corrected privately . ^ 

Teacher signals awareness of problem 

Meeting with parents i^ held 

Meeting with student is held to plan 
for bettisr behavior 

Plan for rewarding good be^iavioi^ is. 
set up ^ ' ' \^y^ ^ 

Class is asked to hejp s61ve problem 
Student ^s seat i ji^^^ anged 
Student is ^"^^V^Hg^ expelled from 

Corporal punishment 'ar padd"Mng is used 

Student ts sent to^principaV s office 

Extra work is assigned 

Student is placed i^ pother class 

Privi.leges are taken a»v from student 

Detention is assigned 

Counselor or psychologist is talked 
to about the problem 

Studeot is corrected publicly 

Student is removed from class activijy^ 

Whole class or group is punished 

Administration is asked about the 
problem 

Other teachers are talked . to about 
the problem 

Problem is referred to a social, 
legal, or other agency 













• 1 




3 






2 


• 


11 




2 
4 


4 




2 




3 


5 


« 


5 " 




6- 


6 • 

7 . 
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6 
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■ 11 
14 '' 


8 




' .14 




13 


9 




9 




5' 


10 




12 










16 




■ ; 15. 1 


12 




- 21 




20 


13 




4 • 




10 


14 




15 




16 


. 15 




» 8 




12 


16 • 




10 
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17 




18 
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18 




20 




17 


19 




13 




19 


20 




17 




18 


21 




19 




21 



vcoj^sulting counselors; correcting stuc^nt publicly) in a mare favorable 
light. Parent responses displayed very low frequencies below. the top 
seven, rankings aind thus cannot be meaningfully compared beyond noting the 
consistency with which those highly rated actions were preferred. 

Overall Assessment of School Discipline . . . . ^ 

• ' ' , , 

The original and fol Tow-up instruments asked respondent*;.tc^. provide an 
overall assessment of school discipline. Results of two items related to 



this pGtrtion of the survey revealed some clear differences in perception. 
T-eachers were'^uch less satisfied tban students or parents with school disci- 
pline in general. Nearly half the parents responding (49 percent) and over 
half of the students (57 percent) felt that^discipline waJ-xurr^ntly. satis- - 
factory in their schools. The majority of teachers (53 percent)vrftted ' - 
discipline as less than satisfactoryf^though ^ jnuch smaller percentage of , 
these respondents (7 percent) called di/scipline very poor at present. . ^ 

\ ^; _ • ' . ' ' ' 

In reflecting on cyrKTent School discipline in relation to the^ past, 
students and parents again we r| more positive in-their judgments- . Tochers . 
' cor^arlng current discipline with what they recl^^d'^en years agcf nearly all 
rated the-present situation worse (41 percent) or much worse (45 p^?ent). 
Students and parents, whose responses reflect a narrower perspective ;on their 
local schools, w^e more divided in their ^assessments., Students general ly 
found discipline to be abc^ the same (40 percent), while parents felt disci- 
pline was a greater (28 perc\nt) or much greater (38 percent) problem, but {/^.^ 
not with th^ degree of consistency exhibited by teachers and other educ^t^^iji 



DISCUSSION 



Residts Qif two parallel ^Studies investigating school discipline have 
provided important information concerning the views of teachers -^h^ other 
educators, students, and parents. The appearance of major differ*ices in- 
the discipline problems perceived as highly important by teachers ,]l5tudents, 
and parents requires further discussion and study. The only proble^n areas 

thetic 
by students 
r educators, 



receiving strong support in all three respondent groups involved a| 
or inattentive behalior. Generally , jtlhe leading problems reported 
or parents were given low to moderate emphasis^by teachers and 



and vice versa. The-^extensi ve discrepancies found fn the^ejTWo studies, whtch 

' \ ' * ■ ■ . 

involved large sShiples of teachers and students, must b^e interpreted as impor- 

tant eyidenc&^of sefiously conflicting perceptions ' and assumptions about ^ 

sghctDlj discipline. Steps need to be taken to stimuli at^ discussion of these' 

differences and promote^ a_sharedjunder3tanding of the problems vyhicj^a re and 

should.be regarded as most important. Closer agreement on the^ nature of the 

problem$^ced is a prerequisite to successful' ^iroblem solving efforts. 

Further! the strong agreei^eht cormerning apathy and inat;tention as 

leading discipline (brobleihs (in the midst of an otherwise divergent set (5f 

responses) suggests* thd use of this general area as a starting point for^ ^ 

improveme^^t.' Communication needs to be -initiated arrtong students, educators. 



and parents aft thefschool or distrlat leyel-^to generat\^ ideas and begin 
work -on alTeviatina rfiese complex problem%r 



To provide a cont^ext for examini'l 



inattentioyi, and other key 



d1^cipline> ^ro^lems, it will be helpful to utinifZe.the information about' 
related'conditions or influences gained in theye two studies. AW groups 
agreed, for example, hat out-of-school factor^ are most influential. 
However, they, differed. considerably in their perceptions of the specific 



1 influlnc 



out-of-school influfences which have the greatest impact on school , discipline 
problems. Some of the'^er^'SucTTlis^peer pressures, can often be altered or k 
moderated through teacher intervehtion, ^^1® others (e.g. improper training 
at home) are' less likely to be substajitially affec.t^d by school personnel. 

^ In 'neither study, it is important to note, were curricul uar/iristructipnal 
factors given much Importance, although researchers and theorists believe 
they have este^bli shed .important links between curricular/instructional prac- 
tices and classroom behavior. Several school and classroom related conditions 
and influences did receive considerable emphasis in orlfe.or more respondent 
•groups, enabling researchers and practitioners to pinpoint key discipline- V 
related^ factors which are at least partly under school coiltrol. 

• Results of the two studies demonstrated impeftant similarities and ' . 
differences among teachers, students, and parents with respect to disciplin- 
ary actions. • There was strong agreement demonstrated about the- actions which 



should be taken to solve leading discipline problems. These widely supported 
strategies involve improvem^t-oriented conferences with students , meetingsi. 

V with parents, and other personal rather thaa group'or admlnistratWe approalthes. 
Certainly this expressed accord regarciingjthe actions likely to be more effec- 

' tlve' should be explored further. It shbu/ld b? used as a basis for irivesti gating!. 



programs and processes designed to help mbre teachers adopt these preferred 

! ^ ' .. 

techniques where appropriate. \ 

Another important result of the two situdies which merits further" study 
is^ the 'Sharp divergence between the actions which^tudents reported as most 
frequently used in their; schools and those which teachers named as the recom- 
mended techniques. The findings of these studies buggest-;,that t|;^re may be 
a sizeable discrepancy between current disciplinary pi^ctices ancl those which 
educators profess to use. The extent of tbis gap and the reasons for its 
actual or perceived existence require additional study if positive action is 



ERLC 




'to be~tSken to improve Schopl discipline. The need for this type of 
Investigation is underscored by results of a recent survey of school admin- 
istrator^. In this AAsi Critical Issues Survey, 4 responses by over 2,000 



administrators indicatecj that school', districts have devoted more attention 
to punitive m^sures than.. preventive and developmental measures! They urge 
asserti-ve leadership (beginning with top level administrators>-aimed at 
improving instruction, 'promoting parent and student involve(nent , and develop 

• i • ^ C / 

ing effective inservice {programs., X J / 

A study conducted byj Daniel Duke also emph|5izes thejpi&d^te^trace the 
apparent'existence:b;f "pefcepttil dissonance" n|g|lM*WBws of administrators, 
teachers, *and students; this phenomenon could account, as Quke points out, 
for a good deal of the undertainty and inconsistency associated with our 
current understanding of sc|iool discipline and. our approaches to solving dis-^ 
ci^line,. problems. 5 Researchers, theorists, and practitioners should make a 
concerted effort to build on the information we how possess about the per- 
•iceptioris of various groups regarding school discipline. .Stildie's are needed . 
to more thorough^/ depict the, nature of current similarities and differences 

At the same time, an improved conceptual frame 



"in perceptions and practice 



^'wo^k is needed to give direction to the^ development and application of effec- 
tive stirate.gies fV discipTji 



he in the nation's schools, 



°4Ben Brodinsky. Critical Issues Repor^t: Student Discipl ine 'Problems 
and Solutions . Ame r i can Association of School Adm.ijiistrators, 1980. 

^Daniel L. Duke. "How Administrators View the Crisis in School 
Discipline." > Phi Delta Kappkn , January, 1978, p. 325-30. 
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